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ImporteED Equine DisEAsE. 


A few days ago an influential deputation waited 
upon Mr. Hanbury to urge that some control should 
be imposed upon the introduction of disease by im- 
ported horses. Although the deputation was in- 
fluential it knew apparently nothing about the sub- 
ject, and when asked by Mr. Hanbury for specific 
evidence or statistics confessed it had none. On such 

' a mission, one would have expected at least one 

' veterinary representative who might have afforded 
information, and then a very serious grievance could 
not have been shelved with such an appearance of 
right. 

"That a number of contagious diseases have been 
introduced by imported horses is a well known fact, 
but it is not the racing or the breeding stables that 
have suffered. The foreign horse primarily dissemi- 
nated disease amongst the working horses in towns, 
and it is only rarely that secondary infection spreads 
to the breeders. 

A few facts may be shortly stated. The now well- 
known term ‘nink-eye”’ is American, and was 
introduced into Britain with an outbreak of a special 
form of influenza about the end of the “ seventies.” 
That outbreak killed and disabled thousands of 
horses in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Newcastle, 
and other large towns. During the twenty years 
which have since elapsed we have never been free 
from it although its fatality has been much lessened. 
In certain years it has apparently been revived, but 
another explanation is that it has been re-imported. 

Very few cargoes of horses from America arrive 
here healthy. Not a few are landed after parting 
With one or two fatal cases on the voyage. The last 
two years have shown a somewhat better state of 
health in these imported horses when offered for 
sale, but this is due solely to the endeavours of the 
Insurance companies, who found that-death from 
contagious disease was becoming so rife that their 
profits were swallowed up. Before this horses were 
shipped, no matter how ill, if they could walk on 
board. 

_A visit to a sale yard at which horses were sold 
direct from the ship was in those times a sad sight. 

‘On one occasion we met the horse slaughterers’ cart 
"in the entrance going away with two carcases. Jn a 
‘Btable another horse lay dead, and three were on the 
Pillar-reins “blowing” and sweating in the last 
Stages of contagious pneumonia. Every buyer knows 
the trouble which inevitably accompanies the intro- 
duction of a few imported horses. Strangles, influ- 
enza, or contagious pneumonia are certain to appear, 
and any horses on the premises that have not acquired 
Immunity from a previous attack are almost certain 
to be infected. 

_ Less common than these diseases is glanders, but 
it is no stranger to the imported horse. Not long 
since a batch of Texan ponies arrived at Cambridge 
and ali were slaughtered as glandered. At least six 
different outbreaks of glanders in London have 
occurred in recently imported horses. Nota single 


at least two cargoes from New Urleans carried glan- 
ders to Cape Town. Canada also is infected, and 
the carefully selected troopers of Strathcona’s Horse 
arrived in South Africa with glanders. What is there 
to prevent it being landed here also? Uninspected 
50,000 horses arrive yearly from infected countries ! 
Mr. Hanbury is ‘“ making enquiries.’’ We would 
respectfully suggest that information might be given 
by the omnibus and tramway companies if they cared 





to complain. Auctioneers, shippers, and dealers 
have no inducement to describe the ailments of their 
imported horses—but they are too well acquainted 
with them. 

The most important of the imported diseases are 
glanders, strangles, influenza, and pneumonia, but 
great annoyance and loss is caused by some con- 
tagious skin diseases. The horses imported across 
the Atlantic introduced two forms of ringworm 
which have caused endless trouble to dealers and job- 
masters. 

The imports from Europe are mostly Russian ponies 
and seem comparatively healthy. Racehorses and pri- 
vate stock need not be detained five minutes, nor need 
they be placed in quarantine. What is asked for is some 
control—not absolute protection. 

Mr. Hanbury was asked to protect the home stock 
against disease brought by foreign horses. His reply 
was that his information did not show any necessity for 
the application of the stringent regulations applied to 
cattle ; that if there were inspection there must also be 
quarantine and all the cost of men and food. 

No one desires stringent regulations. What is asked 
for is such a measure of control as will prevent the 
grosser evils of unregulated traffic. Veterinary inspec- 
tion of every cargo and stoppage of all visibly diseased 
horses would be sufficient. It would act in two ways— 
by preventing the movement of diseased animals when 
landed, and by causing greater care to be adopted by 
the shippers when placing horses on board. 

As to the expense—two quarantine sheds would be 
necessary, but the owner of the isolated horses would 
pay for their keep and this, at large ports, would relieve 
the authorities of all cost. The chief if not only expense 
would be the salary of a port veterinary inspector. At 
the larger ports such officers are already in existence. At 
the smaller no hardship would be entailed by prohibiting 
the landing of horses. 

The present seems to be « period of unusual freedom 
from imported disease, but this cannot be expected to 
last and certainly affords no argument against instituting 
some measures of control. If Mr. Hanbury confines his 
enquiries to the present time he will be able to assert 
that very little disease is imported. If he instructs his 
officers to enquire as to the past three years he will obtain 
absolute proof of all that was said by the deputation in- 
troduced by Mr. Herman- Hodge. 

Quite possibly we may not have long to wait fora 
further invasion of disease from New York. The Daily 
Telegraph’s correspondent telegraphed only a week since: 
“ A mysterious malady started in New York ten days 
ago. _ A few hcrses were at first attacked, the symptoms 
resembling influenza among human beings followed by 
coughing, wheezing, and sudden exhaustion. The epi- 
demic is worse than that of 1874. It is estimated that 
50,000 horses are affected in New York.” With this 
warning can it be believed that the Board of Agriculture 
are really persuaded that no necessity for control over 





» Eastern State in the Union is free from glanders, and 


imported horses exists ” 






















CASES AND ARTICLES. 


—_———_- 


BILIARY OBSTRUCTION CAUSED BY A 
PARASITE. 
June 26th suspected 


On examination of a pig on t 
symptoms, Viz., 


of swine-fever 1 found the following 
loss of appetite, short breathing, constipation, and 
dulness, the animal constantly lying down. As 
the symptoms gave no assistance to diagnosis 
the animal was valued and slaughtered as usual. 

On post-mortem the thoracic organs (with the ex- 
ception of the right lung which was congested -prob- 
ably from the animal lying on that side) were 
normal. The abdominal organs were also apparently 
normal, but I was interested in the large size of the 
gall-bladder, which was quite three times as large as 
usual, and crammed with fluid. On opening it | 
found the cause of the trouble, there was a worm 
about three inches long, near the size round ofa 
small pencil, white, and pointed at the ends, I think 
it was aspecimen of the ascaris suis; it completely 
filled the lumen of the ductus choledochus, 

This may be a common condition, but it is the 
first I have come across in a great number of post- 
mortems. (Fleming, however, mentions a somewhat 
similar case in Neumann’s “ Parasites,” p. 500). 
Probably the record of it may interest some of your 
readers. 

Aurrep Marston, M.R.C.V.S. 

Willersley House, Winforton, 
Hereford. 








REMOVAL OF SPLINTS. 


Messrs. Nunn and Mayall’s remarks on the above 
have proved of more than ordinary interest to me. 
Some time ago, owing to the unsatisfactory results 
of firing and blistering in cases of exostoses, I re- 
sorted to cutting the periosteum in all practicable 
cases—with more than favourable endings. 

The first case, a hunter with a large node on the 
inside of the inferior third of tibia which had been 
punctured and blistered twice without improvement, 
was cast and the periosteum cut the whole length of 
the enlargement. Considerable inflammation and 
swelling followed, but subsided after a few days, and 
ia the course of three weeks the horse went sound, 
wound healed, and node disappeared within six 
weeks. 

This case encouraged me to try a troublesome 
case of splint with similar results; and since then 
many have yielded to the same treatment; and I can 
say truly that itis much more reliable than firing 
and blistering. 

In the cases of small splints, instead of cutting 
the periosteum by pushing knife under the skin I 
simply cut through the skin and periosteum with the 
one incision, and then force the knife into the exos- 
tosis a few times. By doing it this way the wound 
can be kept cleaner, heals quicker, and with less 
pain than when done by the old method. Should 
the wound granulate too much moderate pressure 
will reduce it. In some cases it has been necessary 
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it pare the jagged ends of the periosteum with 


| scissors. But it is surprising how rapidly the wounds 
| heal and the scar is scarcely noticeable. 

| The operation has the following to recommend it : 
(1. It is easy to perform. 2. The pain and lameness 
| are removed sooner than by firing and blistering. 
'3. Result more permanent. 4. Blemish is less. 5. 


| The exostosis is removed more completely. 
| ** Exos.”’ 





SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF SAND COLIC 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By J. M. Lunn, C.V.5. 


Owing to the great number of cases of sand colic 
among the horses, it will perhaps interest your 
readers to know the line of treatment which I used 
with great success while serving out there. The first 
symptoms of acute abdominal pain I treated with the 
ordinary antispasmodics. When the animal was 
relieved, after carefully regulating the heat of the 
body by using rugs, etc., 1 had it picketed out in as 
clear a space as possible, being careful to have all 
the loose sand swept away; I had then a well- 
ventilated nosebag put on and starved the patient for 
a period of three or four days, meanwhile giving 
about a pint of linseed oil containing a few drops of 
| carbolic acid morning and night, Drinking water I 
‘gave sparingly. If the first two doses of oil 
| proved to be tuo much I reduced the quantity, and 
| by this mode of treatment | found that large quanti- 
| ties of sand were passed without pain, the horses 
being fit for work in a few days. 











EMPHYSEMA IN A COW. 
J. H. Parker, M.R.C.V.S., Faringdon. 


_A pure bred Jersey cow being close on calving was 
| given a pint of linseed oil by the cowman as a pre- 
ventive (?) of milk fever. She was of an excitable 
temperament and exhibited great resistance to the 
process of drenching, during which she struggled 
violently and coughed a good deal. Two days after- 
wards, in response to a telegram. I saw the cow and 
found her showing subcutaneous emphysema in the 
regions of the chest, neck and back, which ecrepitated 
on touch. On puncturing the skin with a needle the 
air could easily be squeezed out. Pulse, temperature 
and respirations were normal. On being moved the 
cow emitted a painful grunt. Auscultation revealed 
| ® gurgling sound in the anterior part of the right 
lung, and gave one the impression of fluid being 
moved about synchronous with inspiration and ex- 
piration. 

Diagnosis.—The cow had evidently been ‘ cholted ” 
by the linseed oil, which gaining access to the lungs 
caused mechanical rupture of the walls of the 
alveoli; the inspired air instead of passing back 
through the trachea had been forced through the 
mediastina into the connective tissue of the 
neck etc. 


__ The cow died next day, but I had no chance of mak- 
ing & post-mortem. 
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JOHN FREEMAN. 


By the death of John Freeman the veterinary pro- 
fession has lost one of its brightest and most admira- 
ble members. When it was first whispered, some 
two years back, that he had been attacked with a 
malignant disease of the throat, like that which 
killed the Emperor Frederick, his friends could bardly 
believe it. His healthy energetic appearance seemed to 
belie the possibility 





His last two years of life have been an act of hero- 
ism as noble as any shown in South Africa. Itisa 
little consolation to know that he passed away with- 
out pain, having fainted from a sudden and severe 
hemorrhage and never regained consciousness. 

Mr. Freeman graduated from the Glasgow Veteri- 
nary College in 1881. Principal McCall asserts that 
he was the best student that ever passed 
through the College, and this opinion is  cor- 

roborated by the fact- 





of any ailment, for = 
Freeman was the very 
embodiment of a 
sound mind in 4 
sound body. Above the 
average height and 
weight, active and 
clean as a ‘‘ chaser,” 
he was a typical speci- 
men of masculine 
virility. To all this 
he added charming 
manners and a genial 
good nature which en- 
deared him to all with 
whom he came in 
contact. 

His long and pain- 
ful illness seemed only 
to bring out and em- 
phasise his best quali- 
ties. Whilst hope 
existed he faced his 
pain manfully and 
submitted with cheer- 
fulness to repeated 
surgical operations. 
Even to the last he 
never repined and 
never murmured, but 
assumed a demeanour 
calculated to give as | 
little trouble and [| 
anxiety as possible to 











that in 1886 Freeman 
obtained the Fellow- 

: 5 ship, and in 1888 was 
a elected a member of the 
Vine Board of Examiners. 
He took a prominent 
part in the proceedings 
of the Irish Veterinary 
Societies, and the few 
papers he contributed 
to our literature only 
served to generate a 
wish for more. 

As a practitioner he 
rapidly rose to a posi- 
tion of eminence in 
Dublin. In _ Society 
he was a favourite, and 
worthily held high the 
reputation and credit 
of his profession. No 
better evidence of the 
esteem he had gained 
or of the loss so acutely 
felt at his demise could 
be adduced than the 
wholecolumn of names 
of those who attended 
the funeral, which was 
published by the local 
press. His profession 
was largely represen- 
ted, but so also were all 
classes. 








those around him. 


THE STAMPING OUT OF SWINE FEVER. 


According to the weekly returns of the Board of 
Agriculture as the number of outbreaks of swine 
fever increase the number of pigs slaughtered as 
diseased, or having been in contact, decrease. May 
we not put it the other way about and state that the 
smaller the number of pigs slaughtered as diseased 
or as being in contact the greater the n::mber of out- 
breaks. However, the President of the Board evi 
dently has not seen the matter in that light for we 
find him telling the deputation from the Central 
Chambers of Agriculture etc. the other day that ‘ if 
the Board's isolation system tended to enccurage 
disease in a way that slaughter would not, then the 
deputation might complain,” also that “ there was no 
flaw in the regulations of the Board but the way in 
which they had been carried out.” The blame for 
the latter he puts on the backs of the magistrates and 


the poor local veterinary surgeons employed to do the 
‘* tripe washing ”’ for the Board. 

However, he gladdened the hearts of the deputa- 
tion by informing them that ‘‘ the Board were deter- 
mined to take such steps as would enable them to be 
as successful with swine fever as they were with the 
other diseases under the regulations of the Board.”’ 
The steps indicated are: increasing the number fof 
the veterinary staff of the Board very considerably, 
taking care that in all cases in future there should be 
slaughter of diseased pigs (and only in cases of the 
healthy pigs would there be isolation) and stopping 
the movement of pigs in infected areas. 

That these measures will be successful is the hearty 
wish of the veterinary profession and of all interested 
in the pig trade of the country, and if carried out 
with zeal and courage no doubt good results will 
follow. But, as stated in your Editorial of May 25th, 
these measures will have to be carried out with 
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common sense. ‘To stop at slaughter of the in-con- 
tact pigs is certainly not common-sense, for are we 
not told that pigs may go about suffering from swine 
fever for months and yet not show any external 
symptoms of it. Again, who is to say which pigs 
are diseased and to be slaughtered or which pigs are 
healthy and to be isolated ! 
Up to the present this has been done to my know- 
ledge by the lay in- 
spector. After a Dis- 
trict Veterinary In- 
spector in the employ 
of the Board has visit- 
ed the infected premi- 
ses and diagnosed the 
outbreak of disease it 
has been left to a lay- 
man to follow and 
decide which pigs are 
to be slaughtered and 
paid for, and which are 
to, be isolated. Now 
if veterinary surgeons 
cannot always diag- 
nose the disease in the 
living pig how is the 
layman to do it? 
That stopping the 
movement of pigs in 
infected areas will go 
far to prevent the 
spread of the disease 
no one will deny. As 
will be well known to 
most of us it is the 
sale and removal of 
in-contact pigs which 
spreads the disease, 
What seems to be 
wanted is some limit 
to the movement of 
all pigs, and_ this 
ought to be done in 
such a way as to cause as little interference with the 
fat pig trade of the country as possible. We can- 
not see any good results from totally closing markets 
against the sale of fat pigs when by only allowing 
their removal from the market by license, followed 
by slaughter in four days, they can effectually be 
disposed of. 


It is by allowing the movement of pigs by license | 


that the tracing of pigs can be successfully 
| accomplished and the sources of infection discovered. 
‘In regard to store pigs, after being removed by 
‘license to fresh premises they should be isolated 
and quarantined for not less than thirty days. This 
would stop the removal of store pigs by dealers from 
one market to another, and by stopping removal for 
thirty days sufficient time would elapse, in most 
cases, for the disease 
to make its appear- 
ance if any of the pigs 
had received infection 
upon arrival. By only. 
allowing the move- 
ment of pigs by license 
they can be traced to 
their destinations, a 
matter which can very 
well be carried out by 
the police, and then, 
in case disease broke 
out among, say, one 
lot sold by a pig breed- 
er or dealer on a cer- 
tain day, all the pigs 
in his possession at 
that time could be 
followed and inspected 
by veterinary surgeons. 

To make this meas- 
ure effective the swine 
fever movement area 
should be as large as 


only 


possible, indeed it 
would be most bene- 
ficial if made _ uni- 


versal throughout the 
country for some time, 
at least, until the 
disease had been 
brought down to very 
narrow limits. 

It is only by slaugh- 
tering all diseased and in-contact pigs, careful dis- 
infection of infected premises, restricting the move- 

_ment of pigs over large areas, dnd by diligently 
tracing the source of infection in all outbreaks that 
the Board of Agriculture can hope to be successful 
in its endeavours to stamp out swine fever. 


J. S. Lioyp. 





DERMOID CYSTS: WITH RECORDS OF TWO 
OCCURRING IN THE TESTICLE. 
By Henry Taytor, M.R.C.V.S., New Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh. 


Dermoid cysts are often regarded as belonging to a 
special class of Teratomata, and they are characterised 
by their inner wall being composed of tissues having 
the same structure as normal skin. They occur, however, 
where skin or its appendages are not found in the normal 
condition. 

Three principal varieties of dermoid cysts are des- 
cribed—(1) a unilocular cyst possessing the characteristic 


features ; (2) acyst with two or more cavities, each with 
characteristic dermoid contents—the component gysts 
having probably arisen independently, not by eatin: 
tion ; (3) an ordinary proliferating cyst, one or more 
— of which contain characteristic dermoid struc- 
ures. 
_ The characteristic feature about these dermoid tumours 
is the presence in the cyst wall of portions of true skin, 
but this skin may only cover, and in fact generally only 
does cover, a portion of the cyst wall. Sometimes the 
whole cyst may be lined with skin, but usually the 
cutaneous structures are confined to a small area. or 
| even to a small loculus in a multilocular cyst. The wall 
_ of the cyst may be either thick or thin, but it has gener- 


‘ally a thick connective tissue wall. 
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Dermoid cysts are found in various parts of the body, | 
but the chief places where they are met with are the 
following :—the generative organs (testes and ovaries), 
the sinuses of the head, the region of the orbit, the paro- 
tid region, the base of the external ear, and the peri- 
toneum. I have seen a cyst removed from the shoulder 
of a horse which had the usual dermoid characteristics. | 
In the human being the ovaries are regarded as the site 
where dermoids are most frequently met with, but even 
there they are not a common variety of ovarian tumour 
(3°5 per cent according to Olshausen). They are found 
in the young as well as in the old ; some have been re- 
corded in children at birth, and others in patients up- 
wards of eighty years of age. They are of slow growth, 
and it is an interesting fact that the presence of a der- 
moid cyst in an ovary or testicle, does not always des- 
troy the function of the organ in which it is situated. 

In the domesticated animals dermoid cysts are not by 
any means of common occurrence, but when they do 
occur they are most often met with in the horse. In 
that animal they are generally met with either in the 
testicles or ovaries, or else in the structures around the 
base of the ear, the latter is the commoner site, and, 
since it leads eventually to the formation of a sinus, of 
more clinical importance. One or two cases of dermoid 
cysts in the dog have been recorded. In the veterinary 
periodicals there is a paucity of literature on the subject 
of dermoid cysts occurring in the generative organs, 
and the same may be said of the veterinary text- 
books. 

Moller in his “ Veterinary Surgery” mentions fistula 
of the ear due to the presence of a tooth or teeth in 
the tissues around the base of the conchal cartilage or in 
the squamous portion of the malar bone, but makes no 
mention of dermoid cysts in his chapter on diseases of 
the testicle. 

Williams in his “ Principles and Practice of Veterinary 
Surgery” states that dermoid cysts have been found in 
the testicle and other parts of the body, but “ the most 
important of those cysts which are teeth-bearing, are 
those immense collections of imperfect teeth-forming 
tumours within the antrum.” I have never met with 
tumours composed of dental structures in the superior 
maxillary sinus, but quite recently we had brought to 
the College a cart gelding seventeen years old, which had 
had for a “long time” a chronic nasal discharge. He 
was brought because of a swelling, which had appeared 
below the eye on the side affected with the nasal gleet. 
As pus in the superior maxillary sinus was supposed to 
be the cause of this enlargement, he was trephined in the 
usual place, but after boring through a considerable 
thickness of bone no cavity could be found. A lixe result 
was obtained when the swelling was trephined at a spot 
a little superior and posterior, over the root of the sixth 
molar. When the animal was destroyed the cavity of 
the superior maxillary sinus was found to be com- 
completely filled with a bone tumour. 

Dermoid cysts not only contain skin but very often 
cutaneous appendages as well. The following structures 
have been found in dermoids :—Sebaceous glands, sweat 
glands, hair, teeth, horn, nail, bone, unstriped muscle, 
and nervetissue. Bland Sutton describes the cysts as 
sometimes containing a mass resembling the mammary 
gland, a rudimentary nipple being present; but the 
mass 1s not composed of gland tissue like the mamma, 
but of fat, and the gland ducts present are modified sweat 
or sebaceous glands. 

_ The hair contained in dermoids grows from follicles as 
in the normal skin. Single hairs may be found growing, 
or the hair may be curled into a ball and mixed up with 
the retained secretion of the sweat and sebaceous glands. 
The hairs may grow toa length of twenty inches, or they 
may become detached and form locks lying free in the 
cavity. The colour of the hair is variable, and may not 





be of the same shade as that found on the exterior of the 
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animal. It is said to differ as a rule and to change with 
age, in elderly subjects becoming quite white. 

Sebaceous glands are numerous in the cavities, and are 
of a large size ; their secretion helps to compose the but- 
tery or oily débris which is found in the cyst. 

Sweat glands are not so numerous as sebaceous glands. 
Bone and cartilage occur in irregular shapeless masses, 
or as flat plates embedded in the wall. 

Teeth, if present, are usnally found collected together 
in an irregular mass ; they are of the usual composition, 
containing enamel, dentine, and crusta petrosa, and they 
may be connected to pieces of bone. In number they 
vasy greatly ; ina dermoid from the human subject, as 
many as 300 have been described, but it is unusual to 
find more than a dozen. The teeth found in dermoids 
vary also in shape, and resemble canines, incisors, and 
molars. The cysts found in the facial sinuses which con- 
tain teeth have been classed as dental and radiculo- 
dental, according as the root or the crown of the tooth 
projects towards the centre of the cyst. In the latter, 
which is the rarer condition, it is the root of the tooth 
which is directed towards the centre of the cavity, whilst 
in the former it is the crown. Dental cysts in the tem- 
poral region are most often met with in young horses 
during the dentition period. In the early stages the 
swelling is soft and practically painless ; it varies in size 
from a nut to an egg, and it may remain in this condition 
fora long time. More commonly, however, the skin 
over or near the affected spot ulcerates, and the fluid 
contents of the cyst escape, leading to the formation of 
a sinus. This sinus as a rule has its outer opening a 
little in front of, and a short distance from, the base of 
the ear ; sometimes it may be nearer the middle line or 
to the zygoma, and it occasionally has its opening some- 
where over the conchal cartilage, the cyst then being 
situated somewhere in the zygomatic region. The sinuses 
then, in these temporal cysts may vary in length from 
an inch to three or four inches, the discharge from them 
is thin, greyish in colour, and may or may not have an 
odour. Cicatrices may occasivnally be observed in the 
neighbourhood, owing to the sinuses having closed and 
healed. The teeth found in these cysts in the temporal 
region usually have the characteristics of molar teeth, but 
are often of an irregular shape. 

Nerve tissue has been described in connection with 
the pulp of teeth by Salter, but the existence of nerves 
in dermoids requires further investigation. — (Bland 
Sutton). 

Muscular tissue is rarely present in the cyst wall, and 
is then almost always of the unstriped variety. 

Besides the above-mentioned contents of dermoid 
cysts, they contain usually a thick, oily, or fatty sub- 
stance, the consistence of which varies according to the 
surrounding temperature. This greasy substance is com- 
posed of epithelial cells, fat and cholesterin, and mixed 
along with it, one finds hairs which have been shed into 
the cyst cavity. 

The structures known as epithelial pearls in connec- 
tion with dermoids, are round bodies which are uccasion- 
ally found free in the cavity, and which are composed of 
epithelial cells. They look like the lens of a fish!which 
has been boiled. 

Dermoids are generally considered to be innocent 
tumours, but they may contain masses of other tumours 
which are malignant, such as sarcoma and carcinoma. 
The cysts when in the ovary sometimes rupture, and 
according to Bland Sutton may then show transplanta- 
tions on the surrounding peritoneum. 

Within the last couple of months we have had she good 
fortune to have sent to the College two beautiful speci- 
mens of dermoid cysts in the testicle. 

The first one, a section of which is depicted in the 
accompanying lithograph, was sent by Mr. Forgham, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Market Drayton, and had been removed 
by him from a yearling cart colt, the other testicle being 
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quite normal. Mr. Forgham remarks that although he 
has castrated many hundreds of horses and colts he has 
never before met with a like case. 

The lithograph depicts the first specimen about the 
natural size, and shows fairly well the characteristics of 
a dermoid cyst. To demonstrate the parts the testicle 
was cut along its border as one cuts a kidney, and then 
laid open. The upper part is composed of gland tissue, 
and the lower of the dermoid. ‘There are five separate 
loculi in connection with the cyst, four of which contain 
hair. The one on the upper right hand side is small, 
and contains a lock of loose hair in addition to a few 
fixed ones. Some of the hairs in this loculus are of a grey 
whilst others are of a brown shade. 
One of the latter measured four 
and three-quarter inches in length. 
The loculus below the one above 
described is lined by a smooth 
membrane, which is thrown into 
folds, and resembles the mucous 
membrane lining some parts of the 
alimentary tract. This cavity has 
only a few hairs growing inside it, 
and part of it is pigmented. The 
lowermost cavity on the right 
hand side contains the most hair, 
and here it is of a jet black hue 
and much coiled. One hair when 
drawn out was found to be seven 
inches long. The débris of the 
cystic contents is still shown to 
be sticking round the hairs. The 
small loculus near the middle line 
and towards the bottom, left hand 
side (shown deeply shaded in the 
lithograph) is about an inch deep, 
but contains no hairs; it has a 
smooth lining. The hairs of the 
superior loculus on the left hand 
side are on an average about two 
inches long,and many are matted 
together by the detritus which 
this cavity contained. In the 
centre of the whole mass there 
is an irregular curved bony plate. 
shown in section in the lithograph, 
and at the inferior part of the left 
hand side there is also another ir 
regular bony mass. The rest of 
the dermvid seems to be made up 
of fibrous tissue. The entire mass 
of gland tissue and the cystic 
growth was enclosed in a serous 
covering like the normal testicle. 

The second testicle, which was 
sent by Mr. Inglis, M.R.C.V.S., 
of Forfar, was from a cryptorchid, 
and was removed from the abdomi- 
nal cavity. It was much larger 
than normal, measuring six and a 
half inches in length. Gland tissue 
composed the central part of the tes- 
ticle, whilst the two extremities were composed each of a 
dermoid ey he anterior extremity der the usa 
noon Na g mn ‘y connective tissue wall, thin in some 
a 4 til, ners I ck, and strengthened by plates of bone 
ish a ell a si the cavity was a round- 
of several teeth in vari poe of an orange, ecmposed 
cavity did not appe: ous ‘Stages of development. The 

ppear to contain any oily cr fatty sub- 


stance, as in some of the caviti i 
‘ les of the before- 
case, nor were there any _... 


: J evidences of hair. The mas 
was fairly easily detached into ni hein ee 
almost a perfect molar toot nine pieces. One was 


4 h, being two and an ej 
inches long, and having groo ves on the cotenal ioe 


like the normal molars. At the end which would corres- 
pond to the wearing surface in the ordinary condition, 
the infolding of the enamel was well shown. Six of the 
other pieces, one of which was bent upon itself, all bore 
more or less resemblance to molar teeth, the smallest of 
them being une and a quarter inches in length. The 
three usual dental constituents, enamel, dentine, and 
crusta petrosa, appeared to enter into the composition of 


the teeth. 


The posterior extremity of the testicle was composed 
of a cyst having a wall chiefly composed of plates of bone 
and cartilage. Inside this cavity were two smaller ones, 
one of which contained a coil of hair, black in colour, and 





mixed with the débris usually found in these cases. ' 
The other testicle removed from this eryptorchid was 


small, and of a similar shape to what retained testicles 
generally are. 


‘ Rererences.—Surgical Diseases of the Ovaries, J. Bland 
Sutton. System of Gynecology. Playfair and Allbutt. 
Veterinary Surgery, Moller. London Royal Medical and 
C hirurgical Transactions, vol. xlvii. Article on Origin 
Structure and Modes of Development of Cystic Tumours of 
the Ovary, Wilson Fox. Principles and Practice of Veteri- 
nary Surgery, W. Wilhams. General Pathological Anatomy; 


Giegler. Clinical Veteri Medici. n 
and Dollar. nary Medicine and Surgery, Cadiot 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES 


“THE PRESENT AND FUTURE MANAGEMENT 


OF KNACKERIES.” 


Mr. G. A. Banna, F.R.C.V.S., read the following 
paper at a meeting of the Cambridgeshire and Isle of 
Ely Chamber of Agriculture at the Lion Hotel, Cam- 
bridge, on Saturday afternoon, May 31st. 

In introducing the subject of the knackery (or horse- 
slaughterhouse) as at present conducted, and the im- 
provements necessary for the safety of the stock-owner, 
T ought, perhaps, to point out what a knackery is. It is 
a place where diseased and other horses, as well as other 
diseased animals, particularly cows, are slaughtered, and 
where the already dead animal is brought, and their car- 


.cases disposed of. Animals are not always slaughtered in 


the most desirable way at these places ; but taking every- 
thing into consideration, perhaps it is as skilfully per- 
formed in the knackery as it is in any other slaughter- 
house, the common instrument used for this purpose is 
the “ pole-axe,” and a very good instrument it is in the 
hands of an expert, but it requires a large amount of 
practice and assurance on the part of the operator to dis- 
patch an animal properly. It used to be the custom 
some years back for beginners to practice the use of the 
pole-axe on a swinging pole, so suspended that the 
operator could strike the end of it, and with daily prac- 
tice he soon became very expert in using the pole-axe, be- 
fore he ever attempted to kill an animal, and it is mar- 
vellous to see how true some of these men become in the 
use of the pole-axe, rarely, if ever, missing their mark ; 
and, when this is accomplished, nothing can be said 
against its use ; but when the inexperienced attempt to 
use it, it is sometimes appalling to witness the result. On 
this account, the mask pole-axe was invented by 
Bruneau ; it is fixed on the head similar to “a blind,” 
and the bolt or pole-axe in its centre is struck with a 
mallet. It answers fairly well, doing away with the 
accuracy of aim required to successfully use the ordinary 
pole-axe. Others frequently resort to the gun, and 
when skilfully used, nothing can be more sure—shot cart- 
ridges being preferable to bullets, because they spread 
and destroy a larger surface of the brain. 

We now have an apparatus, however, invented by a 
Mr. Stoff, which is a shooting apparatus, so constructed 
that it can be held closc to the animal’s head and fired 
by striking it with a small wooden hammer : it gives very 
little he a and no smoke, and I am told it requires 
very little skill in its application, and is very effectual. 
in fact, it is an apparatus that all slaughterers should 
possess, if they wish to minimise suffering when killing 
animals. Having stunned the animal, the large blood- 
vessels running down the neck are opened to allow the 
blood to escape from the body. This is usually collected 
into pits and allowed to clot, but sometimes it is permit- 
ted to run directly into the drains, and this can be done 
ifa constant stream of water is allowed to wash it away. 
The skin is then taken off and sent to the tanner to be 
converted into leather. The internal organs are then re- 
"a and either buried or put on the manure heap. 
; e esh 1s cut off the bones, boiled, and sent to London 
~ cats meat. The fat is removed, boiled down, and sold 
pent apr Negi Fp forth. The bones are placed on 
poe: ceed dro and ground into manure. The hoofs 

i € sold and manufactured into glue, so that 
all parts of the dead animal are useful, except perhaps 
the ge 4 diseased parts and the bowels, which are, as 
bin oF pe on the manure heap or buried ; but these 
a Neer se parts really ought to be burned. All 
hn tc Sa bleeding, flaying, eviscerating, dis- 

g an ling the flesh and fat is at the present 


time done in sheds about 20 feet by 12, constructed of 
wood, with a floor usually of broken bricks, so that the 
whole sub-soil becomes saturated with the Huids, which 
soon decompose and create a horrible stench. The offal 
is also allowed to lie about the place, rendering it most 
disagreeable for some distance from the knackery. In 
fact the present places are so constructed that it is im- 
possible to clean or disinfect them with any degree of 
success, and though they were so situated that they were 
away from everybody and everything, they are not de- 
sirable, even for those engaged in the actual work. A 
knackery should under no circumstances be allowed ina 
thickly populated locality, and certainly not close to a 
public hospital, where, if not actually dangerous, would 
be certainly unpleasant for the patients. Such positions 
should not be used for a knackery, even if built on the 
best possible plan. 

We ought to have—instead of sheds and _ badly- 
paved places—a building so constructed that the walls 
and floors are impervious, and can be thoroughly washed 
clean and kept sweet, and so situated that the offal and 
diseased parts could be burned as soon as possible after 
being taken from the body. The town of Cambridge 
has every facility for carrying this out at their destruc- 
tor, and if the Borough authorities would all see their 
way to erect a slaughter-house near to that station, it 
would be advantageous to everybody concerned. Gener- 
ally speaking, knackeries are at present private under- 
takings carried out under a license granted by the 
authorities, but they are a great nuisance, and are open 
to abuses which it is almost impossible for the authori- 
ties to avoid ; and for these reasons I think local authori- 
ties should, if possible, undertake this important and re- 
sponsible work, and take the whole management of such 
places themselves, and refuse to grant any licences to 
private persons. Although a knackery is only permitted 
by licence, which gives the authorities some control over 
the place and the persons engaged in the business, still, 
the licences seemed to be granted ina very lax manner. 
I believe the law enacts “ that persons licensed to slaugh- 
ter horses shall not be licensed also as horse-dealers,” 
a wise provision against horse-stealing, and the dis- 
posal of horses sent to be slaughtered. There are cases 
where the persons licensed to slaughter horses are also 
well known horse dealers, which is most unsatisfactory. 
Again, when granting these licences, are any inquiries 
ever made as to the character of the applicants, or their 
fitness or qualification for such work? It seems ques 
tionable whether the authorities are themselves aware 
that they possess any control or selective power in this 
matter, for they appear to ignore the law on the subject 
altogether, as applicants seem to get all they ask for, 
whoever they may be. More care should be exercised in 
granting these licenses for the protection of the stock 
owner, and the licence should be some guarantee that the 
holder thereof is a trustworthy person for carrying out 
this work faithfully and honestly to the autborities and 
the stockowner. If this is not so, no licences should be 
granted at all. 

Again, it seems comparatively easy for any animal 
affected with a contagious disease to be slaughtered and 
disposed of at a private slaughterhouse without the 
authorities knowing anything about it ; whereas, if the 
authorities had this work under their own control and 
management they would be in a better position to de- 
tect anything of this kind, and get the owner out of his 
difficulty at the earliest possible moment. At first sight 
this may appear to be against the stockowner’s interest, 
but if there are any who think so, we would ask them 
whether there is any disease amongst their stock that is 
| any good to them, especially a contagious one? I think 
each and all will answer in the negative ; therefore it 
cannot be any benefit to the owner of stock to conceal 
and foster up an enemy of this kind amongst his flocks 
|and herds. No! Those who are unfortunate enough to 





















vet contagious disease amongst their animals, the best 
and wisest thing to do is to get rid of it as soon as possl- 
ble, and not smuggle the worst cases away surreptitiously, 
and leave others tu still further spread the malady. No 
person who assists in carrying out this policy is a friend. 
Private knackeries also afford opportunities for parts of 


one person’s animal being changed for another ; for in- | 


influenza—a comparatively harmless and curable malady | 


and send it to the knackery. When the owner or his 
veterinary surgeon goes to see it, he might be shown 
parts of another carcase affected with, say, glanders—a 
serious, contagious, incurable malady—and would go 
away with the impression that glanders existed amongst 
the horses instead of influenza, which, to say the least of 
it would make them very uncomfortable, and it would 
cost some time, trouble, and anxiety before the real 
nature of the malady was proved. If such a thing ever 
happened in « public yard it would probably ruin the 
business. I merely quote this to show how important it 
is that great care should be exercised when granting even 
a horse-slaughterer’s licence. 

‘Then, again, private knackeries are the places where 
the carcases of the diseased animals, such as cows—which 
no respectable butcher will have on his premises—find 
their way to. Here they are carefully skinned and 
dressed by skilful hands—often specially hired for the 
purpose. And not simply skinned and boiled, as are the 
horses they buy; which in itself gives fairly good 
vround for believing that such carcases are used for 
human food. ‘These animals are often affected with 
diseases that are more harmful to human life and happi- 
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by the Corporation-—as it ought to be for the protection: 
Again, it has been asked whether there 


are any public knackeries in existence / We do not know 


of any, but that should be no reason why Cambridge- 





ness than can be demonstrated, and it is difficult to trace | 
where they go to, and still more difficult—if not impossi- | 


ble—to find out who the unfortunate persons are that 
consume them. No doubt this inferior, diseased, and 


harmful meat finds its way to the low class butcher, and | 
is bought up by the poorer classes, at any apparently 


cheap price, but after all it is the dearest and most dan- 
gerous article of food they could buy. It is, therefore, 
the duty of their better, more enlightened, and refined 


brethren to protect them from being able to purchase | 


such meat. One of the easiest and best means to this 
end would be for our public authorities to undertake the 


disposal of all such flesh, and grant no knackery licences | 


to private persons at all, but carry out the destruction | 


or disposal of such carcases under their own instructions ; | 


for it is too risky and dangerous to public health to 
allow any private person to undertake it. Ifa public 
knackery were established, it would ensure the carcases 
of horses and other animals that have died or been killed 
by disease being disposed of, for the purpose of which 
they were bought from the stockowner, viz., cats’ meat, 
for [ do not believe that it is the wish of the stockowner 
that such carcases should be sold for any other 
purpose. 

It has been suggested that a public knackery would 
be costly to the ratepayers. This certainly ought not to 
be so ;on the contrary, it ought to be a source of income 
to the Borough, particularly if the County would assist 
in the matter—as they ought to for the public good-— by 
refusing to grant licences to private people, especially to 
those who have at any time proved themselves tu be un- 
worthy of such a trust, just as any other licences are re- 
fused to objectionable persons. Would a public knack- 
ery be any good to the stockowner? is a question that 
can confidently be answered in the aftirmative. 


shire should not lead the way in this matter, particularly 
when the advantages of a public knackery are known. 
For these reasons, gentlemen, I have ventured to bring 


stance, an owner of a large stud might lose a horse from | the subject of knackeries before you to-day, for your 


serious consideration, and shall be pleased to hear your 
views as to whether the time has not arrived when pri- 
vate knackeries should be abolished, and a public knack- 
ery substituted, under the control of the local authori- 
ties. In conclusion, Mr. Banham moved :—“ That this 
Chamber considers that a public knackery should be 
established in this district.” 

The CHAIRMAN seconded the proposition. He said he: 
thought Mr. Banham had _ brought forward several prac- 
tical reasons why a public knackery was desirable. He 
did not think a public knackery would be a very 
great expense, while it would be productive of a great 
deal of good. 

Mr. H. G. ForpuamM supported the idea that knacker- 
ies should be dealt with by public authorities. 

Mr. HoLBEN considered they ought to have further 
evidence on the management of knackeries before pass- 
ing a resolution. They really did not know—at least he 
did not—-whether the Sanitary Authorities had not 
sufficient control to prevent any damage to the public 
health. He thought it would be to some extent an inter- 
ference with private enterprise to support the resolution 
as it stood. 

The motion was lost by a considerable majority.— 7he 
Cambridge Chronicle. 





PARLIAMENTARY. 


CONSOLIDATED Funpb (No. 2) BILL. 
House of Commons, Friday, June 28. 


On the order for the second reading of this Bill, 

Captain Norton said new matters had arisen in con- 
nection with some of these votes. He desired to refer 
particularly to the vote for trausports and remounts for 
the Army. As to remounts, the Bill was responsible for 
a sum of about three and a-half millions, but the total 
amount which had been covered for this year and last 
year was as muchas seven millions. Heasked why the 
Government had n >t bought the seasoned horses which 


| were being sold in Glasgow at an average of £26 apiece, 
| In conse;yuence of the introduction of electric traction : 


and the horses recently sold under similar circumstances 
in Liverpool. Referring to the charge brought against 
British officers in connection with the purchase of re- 
mounts, he said he had made inquiries and regretted 
that there appeared to be grave suspicion, and he might 
say considerable foundation, for the statement which had 
been made by the hon. member for Dulwich. The 
Government selected from the Reserve of Officers, from 
half-pay officers, and from others men who were known 
to be impecunious, and they did not take the precaution 


| of seeking any security from them. The Government 


first place the stockowner would be sure to receive the | 


money for any carcases he sold. Secondly, he would be 
sure that any animal sold for slaughter would be killed 


Thirdly, he would have ? fear i Vv s 
ys : > no anxiety or fear of b g | : insti i t i 
y é eing | the Go ernment to institute an independen roving com- 


| mission to sift the matter to the bottom. 
| the question of military education, the hon. member 


falsely accused of having a ec ; : 

alsely % : 4 contagious sease ; ° 
his animals, nor of ' li & a contagious disease amongst 
: a als, nor of selling meat unfit for human food. In 
act, there would be no object for any frauds or misre- | 
presentations of any kind if the business were conducted | 


left the public completely at the mercy of any of these 
gentlemen who happened, owing to his circumstances, to 


| be liable to give way to temptation. It was believed 
In the | 


that, both in America and Germany, illicit profits had 
been made by those buying remounts for the Govern- 
ment, and, though he believed the bulk of these officers 
would scorn any action of this kind, it was necessary for 


Dealing with 


complained that no steps had been taken in the past or 
were being taken now to prepare their officers or men fol 
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-the duties of mvuunted troops. 


Office should buy remounts from the producer instead of 


gentleman the names of the officers, their regiments, and 


regard to the various questions as to remounts, at the 


‘from the United Kingdom. 


.corporations had been preparing to exchange on their 


‘South Africa. 


‘chance to prove his innocence. 
-could say. Then his hon. friend said he would like to see | 


- quired on an average for the service in an ordinary year ; | 


-dom ; third, whether arrangements would be possible to 
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The Government ought 
to establish an instructional school at Aldershot for the 
training of men who would have to be sent out to South 


Africa as mounted troops. ; 
Major Rascxu (Fssex, Chelmsford) urged that the War 


from the middleman. Ireland was the best horse-breed- 
ing country in the world, and it would be well to estab- 
lish remount depdts there. Two friends of his, Army 
officers, who had _ horses to dispose of recently wrote to 
the War Office patriotically offering them at a particular 
price. To one the reply was sent that his offer was made 
too early in the year, and the other was told that he had 
made his offer too late in the year. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Broprick : Will my gallant friend give me the | 
particulars of these cases ? | 

Major Rascu: Certainly, I will give the right hon. 


all about them, for T have itall in black and white in my 


locker. (Laughter.) 
Lord STANLEY (Lancashire, Westkoughton) said with 


present moment they were buying from the colonies, 
which included Canada, from the United States, and 
They were not buying in 
Austria orin South America. He would not like to bind 
himself that they would not buy there, but they should 
do so reluctantly and only after failing to obtain the 
horses they required from the countries he had named. 
The hon. member for Newington asked why they had not 
bought horses at Liverpool and Glasgow. He did not 
know whether the hon. member would accept his ex- 
planation—at all events it was a true one. They did 
send down to have a look at these horses, but the two 


tram lines horses for electric power. Certainly they had 
not replenished their stock at all, and their horses, spoken 
of as being in fine condition, were not in that condition 
which would enable them to do the work required in 
They were practically worn out and that 
was the reason they did not purchase the Glasgow and 
Liverpool horses. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the 
question of corruption, he had been asked how far the 
inquiry had gone, but he was afraid he could not tell his 





hon. friend very much. He had spoken to the hon. 
baronet several times, and he had received a certain 
number of letters. In one anaccusation was made inde- 
finitely, and when the writer was asked to give further 
information, he definitely declined to have anything 
to do with it; he was not going to take any public | 
action, he said. That hampered them considerably. In | 
another case, there was a direct accusation, and the | 
writer was written to to find out whether he was pre- 
pared to substantiate his charge, but this gentleman had | 
ignored their letter. There was a difficulty in probing | 
the matter to the bottom. If they could do so they | 
would, and if it turned out that the writer would come | 
forward to substantiate the charge, they should take care 
that the officer was given every opportunity and every | 
That was the most he | 


the Hungarian principle brought into play in England | 
with regard to remounts. To a certain extent he was | 
ready to agree until a few months ago, but he had made | 
certain Inquiries and he was bound to say that the evi- 
dence supplied to him did not. go far to convince him 
that such an arrangement would be a success. How- 
ever, it was not outside the present consideration of the | 
War Office, as the terms of reference to the committee | 
now sitting dealing with the question of the purchase of 
remounts were, first, what was the number of horses re- | 





second, how many could be obtained in the United King- 
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secure a certain number of horses annually from the 
colonies ; fourth, whether it was desirable to establish 
remount depots in the various new districts ; and, lastly, 
whether the present system of registration should be ex- 
tended. He hoped the result of this committee would be 
to bring forward some definite proposals which would 
place the remount department in a position which would 
meet the wishes of members on both sides of the House. 
The hon. member for Newington spoke of not having 
mounted men in training at the present moment, but he 
was wrong in his figures. They had over 11,000 cavalry 
and 860 mounted infantry now in training. He could nct 
agree with the remarks as to the new Yeomanry, for he 
had evidence from officers who had just returned very 
highly in favour of the Yeomaary. With regard to trans- 
port, the House knew that transports wire taken up by 
the Admiralty and not by the War Office. As to the 
Mongolian, the whole matter had been referred to the 
Admiralty. He hoped the House would understand that 
every possible care had been taken, and would be taken, 
to prevent a recurrence of what was complained of, and 
that the Admiralty would deal severely with any case 
that they could possibly bring under their jurisdiction. 
He did not know that there were any other questions to 
be answered. The whole of the remount question had 
been thrashed out several times, and would beagain. He 
hoped that they were now getting a class of horses that 
would suit the requirements of mounted men in South 
Africa. They were endeavouring to get in advance of the 
demand, so as to give these horses a rest on their arrival ; 
but he must say that the reports he had of the horses 
were infinitely more satisfactory than at one time they 
were accustomed to hear in South Africa. Of course, 
there was not the slightest doubt that, if the whole thing 
had to be done over again, it would be done differently. 
(Ironical cheers). There were some things which noth- 
ing but the war could have revealed ; and everything that 
could be done to profit by the lessons of the war would 
be done. 

Mr. LABoucHERE (Northampton) said that attention 
ought to be directed to the reckless manner in which the 
Government had wasted money. He had received a 
copy of a Hungarian paper which gave a pretty clear ex- 
planation of how His Majesty’s Government had gone to 
work. It said that, while there was no evidence of 
bribery against British officers, the most reckless waste 
and folly had been committed. According to this 
account, the Government entered into an arrangement 
with a certain Leopold Hause to deliver 15,000 horses at 
a certain place, the price being about 750 krone per 


horse. This Leopold Hause, it was stated, swept 
the whole country of the most wretched horses he 
could find, paying for the majority of them from 160 to 
250 krone. 


Mr. Broprick : Will the hon. member give the House 
the date of this transaction ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said that he could only repeat 
what was in the Hungarian newspaper which had been 
sent to him. 

Mr. Broprick : Was the contract made by the War 
Office or by the Imperial Yeomanry Committee ’ 

Mr. LasoucuHereE said he could not say. This news 
paper alleged that many breeders were anxious to be 
brought into contact with the British agents, but were 


| unable to get a hearing. Those agents had to choose the 


best of the horses that Hause brought, and they were 
very bad. It was stated that Hause made 3,000,000 
krone, or about £120,000, profit by the transaction. 
Whether the contract was made by the agents o° the War 
Office or by those of the Imperial Yeomanry Committee, 
the War Office paid the bill, and they were responsible. 
He asked that some investigation should be made to 
find cut who was responsible for the bargain. (Hear, 


hear.) 
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Sir J. B. Marte (Camberwell, Dulwich) said that he 
hoped the enquiries promised by the Financial Secretary 
would be thorough. a should have been glad to see 
a committe appointed which could have traced the 
cheques that were paid for the horses. In the letters 
which he had handed to the noble lord there were persons 
directly charged by name. 2 

Lord STANLEY said that the hon. baronet had given 
him two letters in which accusations were made. Both 
the writers had been communicated with. The first de- 
clined to have anything to do with the matter, and said 
that the hon. baronet had no right to show his letter ; 
and the other had never acknowledged the letter which 
was written to him. 

Mr. TomKINSON (Cheshire, Crewe) could not under- 
stand why the Government did not avail themselves of a 
good supply of horses they might have had from farmers 
in thiscountry. He was in camp last year with the 
Cheshire Yeomanry and Lancashire Hussars and they 
had 600 horses of the best quality, and certainly from 
his squadron a considerable number might have been 
selected of the very kind required. Throughout the 
brigade at least 100 might have been bought, but no 
officer commissioned to buy came near them and it was 
notorious that “ No farmer need apply.” It was an absurd 
anomaly that while the desire was expressed to encourage 
the breeding of horses the most obvious means of mount- 
ing the Army and encouraging farmers was neglected. 

He asked in reference to the 11,000 cavalry men- 
tioned as being now in the country, if they were all 
mounted. He had knowledge of 500 or 600 cavalry 
recruits in training with only 100 horses on which to 
exercise them. 

Sir 8S. Cross.ey (Halifax) admitted there were many 
indifferent Hungarian horses in South Africa, mainly 
owing to their condition on arrival. Hungarian 
horses, however, could be put into condition quickly 
and, though comparatively unbroken and difficult to 
break having bad mouths at first, when broken they 
were much hardier than the Texans, proved useful 
animals and went through an enormous amount of hard 
work, 

Mr. Lambert (Devon, South Molton) complained 
that in Devonshire the War Office employed horse 
dealers to supply them with horses, and that the farmers 

the actual breeders—had not even a chance of seeing 
the Government buyer. Such a system was extravagant 
to the last degree. One of these dealers’ yards, he was 
informed, presented the appearance of a veterinary 
establishment, and when asked a question on the subject 
an employé said—We are preparing for the Government 
buyer who is coming down to-morrow. 

rd StaNLey: Will the hon. member give me the 
name of that dealer, because the War Office will know 
how to deal with him. 

Mr. LAMBERT promised to do so. Horse dealers had 
made enormous sums out of the buying and selling of 
horses for the ( jovernment. What the Government ought 
to do was to advertise, inviting farmers to send their 
horses to a certain centre. He refused, however, to be- 
lieve in the odious charge which had_ been brought 
against the officers who were charged with the purchase 
of horses, than whom a cleaner-handed set of men did 
not exist. (Hear, hear.) He urged the right hon 
gentleman to send out to the front the best horses possi- 
ble because they would prove the cheapest in the end 
and he mentioned that a surrendered Boer informed him 
that the Boers always tried to kill = se 
they could, because th _ cn a: inne 
f oobi a se ey regarded the horse as their most 
ie le enemy, - ‘ 

Mr. BRODRICK said that, as to the question of th ’ 
ter of the horses bought for the Government in awe 
he was not in the least inclined to palliate any mistakes 
that had been made, or to let off those who had made 





them ; but he thought the picture of the quality of the 
horses drawn by the hon. member for Dulwich was 
greatly exaggerated. He regarded the statement of the 
hon. member that owing to the inferiority of these 
horses the lives of thousands of British soldiers had 
been lost as due to the exuberance of oratory and em- 
loyed without consideration at the spur of the moment. 
There certainly was no foundation for it whatever. The 
hon. baronet made a more specific statement on another 
occasion with regard to the bribery of British officers in: 
the purchase of horses ; bat he was not prepared to sup- 
port his allegation with any real evidence — which the 
War Office could really take action. The War Office re- 
garded themselves as the guardians and trustees of the 
honour of the officers of the Army, and in that capacity 
they would ot course sift as thoroughly as it could be 
sifted any charge supported by evidence which was- 
brought under their notice. If the hon. baronet the 
member for Dulwich would only induce his informants 
to give further information with respect to the officer 
said to have been bribed, and when and where it oc- 
curred, the War Office should not lose a day in taking 
action. But they could not go to an officer and say, “ An 
anonymous correspondent, whose name cannot be given, 
states that on some occasion, which he cannot specify, 
and from some person whom he does _ not know, you 
received a bribe.” As an instance of the very general 
manner in which hon. members made statements affect- 
ing the War Office, his hon. friend the member for the 
Chelmsford Division of Essex sent him a document in: 
support of a statement made by the hon. member earlier 
in the debate as to the contradictory replies sent by the 
War Office to two friends of his in refusing to accept 
their offers to sell their horses. The letter had no date, 
but it was endorsed by his hon. friend— December 9, 
1898.” Therefore the letter was one two years old, and 
it seemed to imply that the matter had occurred the year 
before. (Laughter.) The War Office could not under- 
take to deal with matters four or five years old thus 
vaguely stated. (Hear, hear). With regard to the send- 
ing of horses to South Africa, no nation had ever carried 
out or undertaken such a task as had fallen upon the 
War Office during the past month. He admitted that 
from the moment he took oftice he had endeavoured to 
impress upon Lord Kitchener that, while the Govern- 
ment were determined to send him out as many horses 
as were necessary, he thought that every horse which 
could be be obtained in South Africa should be pur- 
chased, not only in order to give a rest to the horses sent 
out, after the sea voyage, but to deprive the Boers of 
horses as far as possible. Lord Kitchener had accord- 
ingly purchased 41,000 horses, with the result that the 
horses sent out were not now employed immediately after 
landing as they had been before. He could assure the 
House that the War Office were not blind to the claims 
of the home producer in the matter of buying horses. 
He would take care that in future the home market got 
the preference; that the colonies received attention; and 
also that the mistakes of the past should be avoided as 
far as possible. (Hear, hear). He hoped, therefore, the 
House would regard the subject of the supply of horses 
as being fully discussed, and would proceed to other 
matters. (Hear, hear.) ; 

Sir A. Hayrer (Walsall) said there was no doubt the 
remount establishment was absolutely inadequate, and’ 
the evidence of the War Oftice Organisation Committee 
was sufficieat justification for their having raised the 
question. He hoped the noble lord quite assented to the 
view that officers should be sent down from the Wat 
— to the fairs in Wiltshire, thefWest of England, and 

reland, and that notice of their arrival should be given, 
so that we might endeavour to obtain horses direct from 
the farmers at £28 a piece.— The Times. 
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THE VETERINARY SURGEON IN SOUTH Congress on Tuberculosis. 
The Central Veterinary Medical Society, with the co- 


AFRICA. operation of practitioners in and near London, has a 
Recent press notices of a new book have credited | proposal in hand to offer seme entertainment—probably 
its author with a very low estimate of the veterinary | 4 dinner—to the Foreign Veterinary Delegates to the 


. Y Ts] Nf 7 , . . « hd . « eo 
officer. We therefore quote in full the only reference Congress. Next week we expect to give particulars, 
meantime any gentlemen who desire to be present or to 


we can find : contribute to the funds may obtain information from 
“ The soldiers, who hitherto have been rather inclined | the Hon. Sec. of the Society, Mr. E. L. Stroud, 
to sneer at the doctors, now cannot say enough in their | M.R.C.V.S., 29 Spring Street, Paddington, W. 
favour. nemmnnmanen 
Not so the veterinary branch. I[ have heard in- 
numerable complaints against that department by officers | Pathogenesis of Post-Castration Enlargement of 
and men alike, and some have been very bitter They the Cord. 
al! said that the local knowledge was not being properly Leblanc’s investigations tend to show that enlarge- 
used. Through sheer jealousy the local veterinary sur | ments of this nature are neoplasms pathologically ana- 
geon, who naturally understood the conditions at the | Jogous to granulation, arising from cell proliferation of 
front far better than anyone else, was totally ignored | the tissues of the epididymis ; he puints out as a_ point 
and incompetent strangers were chosen in his place. _ of practical interest that these growths do not occur 
In a railway carriage at the front | met two majors | where castration is performed above the epididymis, and 
who were bubbling over with grievances on this score, | he fails to find in the growths any fungus of a botriomy- 
and although I tried to look as uncommunicative as I | eotic nature.—La Clinica Vet. — ’ 
could, they would persist in pouring into my ears their | - : 
tale of woe. One began: “ The local talent is not used, | 
| 
| 
| 








sir; I tell you it’s not used!’ “ Really,” I assented ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
sleepily. “I know a man at Cape Town,” he continued, } (Capt. W. J. Tatam was discharged from hospital to 
“a brilliant expert who was refased—actually refused— | quty for the week ended June 23rd 

to be allowed to go to the front. And what is he doing! (VS Roberts ont of danger. June 29 

now! Pottering about doing clerical work, kept there | — tal as aa acoe Cannio. aden a thi 
through jealousy, when goodness knows the value he | ® _ _* 
would be here? And then they are so narrow. Think | Personal. 

of this! My horse was ill at Modder River, linseed oil| Marritace.—On July 2nd at All Saint’s Church, 
was recommended by a local vet. as the only remedy ; I | Wragby, Marion, the youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
wired for permission to headquarters. The message |T. A. Clarke, M.R.C.V.S., to Mr. A. L. Wilson, 
came, “ Linseed oil not to be administered.” And that | M.R.C.V.S. The bride was given away by her brother, 
by a man hundreds of miles away, who knew nothing of | Mr. R. W. Clarke, M R.C.V.S. 

the horse or its malady! Pshaw—it’s so narrow!” | — ————— 
* Narrow!” a in a eg who had been tap- 
ping impatiently on the window, burning to tell his own 
narrative. “It’s not the word! I had gay a valu- CORRESPONDENCE. 
able creature, and saved its life by giving it three bottles pegienn 
and a half of whiskey. The authorities refused to pay SIGNING DIPLOMAS. 

the debt. In the end I had to pay for the four bottles— | Sir, 

I don’t know where the other half went—and the| The method adopted by those in authority for the 
‘Government gained one valuable horse.” This, I felt | signing of diplomas by examiners seems to me to be 





bound to admit, was trying. rather remarkable, and fearing lest my opinions were 
Rt whoever else was a success on the field, most em- | unsupported I have spoken with several] veterinary sur- 
phatically the English veterinary surgeon was not.” geons and also students and find that those to whom | 


There are only 37 Members of the R.C.V.S. in all | have spoken appear to be of the same opinion as myself. 
South Africa, additional to those in or with the Army, | - - od : as oes ne — — ices — 
so what is meant by “the local talent” 1 : | from consulting qua ified men, the diplomas appear to be 
Leneail = 3 . ve cannot | signed by the Board of Examiners existing at the time 

rgine. s to the stupid tales of the stupid | of the final year student’s exam, in question The point 
majors concerning the use of linseed oil and whiskey, | to which I should like to draw attention is this—that the 
no one but an impressionable artist would have | Signatures of the examiners appearing on the diploma 
wasted a line on them. If Mr. Mempes’ opinion were of a qualified man need not necessarily, and in fact 


worth anything, what he has to say of 4: | usually do not, represent the examiners by whom the 
y of the veteri- said qualified man was examined. To make the matter 
nary officers would do them no harm. ‘all an examiner who examines a certain student 
| say, for instance, in class B, happens to have resigned his 
EONS b> ae post by the time that student goes up for his final, the 
errant ——_—e = of the latter ey not contain the signature of 
r = ‘ ; . _ | that examiner in spite of his having been examined by 
WP on a Depestonens oN ay in France 1s| him. This seems to me to be unfair to the student and 
have a Chief eta Office, > vical department will | a matter to which attention should be paid. Speaking 
of private practice me J ‘ll cer of Health independent | personally, and I think I shall be voicing the opinions of 
squideled te enaliet a be supervise the local V.O.H. | most students and qualified men, it is of much more 
af at landh tee tomes ~e a who must be practitioners value to the latter to have the signatures of the ex- 
all the work pt neo yee _ and who will undertake | aminers by whom they were examined, than those of 
determined by gov with veterinary sanitation at fees | other examiners on their diplomas, especially when those 
y government. examiners are members of the profession who have done 
It is proposed to § ' valuable work and left an everlasting name in the pro- 
Univerait P re © found a veterinary faculty at the | fession. ; 
sity of Zurich,—-La Clinica Vét. I should not like to suggest a method for reform as there 





Extract from ‘‘ War Impressions ” by Mortimer Mempes. 
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may be difficulties which are not obvious to an out- 
sider, but surely some method would not be difficult 
to devise even if it did involve the wasting of a few 
forms whose intrinsic value is not great. This matter 
seems to me to be one which is essentially student’s, 
and hence my presumption in penning this letter. I 
should like to hear the views of some other gentlemen 
on the subject. 

Apologising for trespassing so far on your valuable 
space. — Yours, etc. 

Crass D STUDENT. 


THE RECENT ELECTION OF COUNCIL. 
Sir, 

Through the medium of your columns may I inform 
certain candidates for the recent election to the Council 
that, had I known that they were nominated, and had I 
read their respective election addresses in time, I should 
have been pleased to give to some of them my humble 
vote. 

Surely it is not too much to ask that nominations and 
election addresses be printed six weeks, or better still 
two months, before voting papers have to be sent in. 
This would enable members in India and Africa, where 
there are certainly an appreciable number, to register 
their votes it they so wished. 

I wish to express to you, sir, my thanks for trying to 
help residents in foreign parts in this matter, as far as 
you are able, and [ know your sympathies are 
with us. 

Some time ago a Member of Council gave it as his | 
opinion that letters to the professional papers should not | 
be taken any notice of, and I think you at once made a | 
pertinent remark on that. [have yet to learn that it is | 
not the duty of Members of Council to bring forward 
undoubted grievances of ordinary members of the pro- | 
fession, and do their best to help the electors in any way | 


they can.— Yours truly, | 





G. K. WALKER. | 


India, June 11th. 


THE NEEDLE FIRING IRON, 
Sir, 

In answer to Lieut.-Colonel Nunn in your correspon- 
dence column 7¢ the “ Needle Firing Iron” which I ex- 
hibited at the V.M.A.I. on 17th May, I was asked by 
the Secretary of that Association to show the iron at 
the meeting, with its description and modus operandi | 
etc. I don’t profess for a moment to be the original sug- 
gestor of this iron, which I emphatically pointed out to 
the meeting at the time—the idea of it was shown to me 
by Sergt. F. W. M. Pollock, M.R.C.V.S., 21st (E. of I.) 
Lancers, who kindly got me one made ; he testities as to 
its efficacy, having used it frequently abroad with very | 
good results on ponies and racehorses. 

At the present time I have two cases, one a hunter 
(sprained suspensory ligament), the other a racehorse 
(bowed tendons) who have both done remarkably well 
Another case I have on hand is one where the flexor 
perforans in the hollow of the heel was completely | 
severed by barbed wire, the tendon eventually joined 
but, however, became considerably thickened, and the 
horse was persistently lame. I needle fired the affected 
part with strict antiseptic precautions, and after treat- 
ment is being followed up as described in The Vetersna 
Re cord, 22nd ult. 

If this case proves successful, the iron cannot be denied | 
to be of great value, as cases of this kind are alwa 3 | 
hard to treat, owing to the position of the part vf | 
disease.—Yours faithfully, asl | 

; Henry G. Auten, M.R.C.V.S 
Veterinary Establishment, ao sattinae 


rinary 





| Macqueen ; 


“ATAVISM OR MONSTROSITY ?” 

Sir, . ° ° 

Mr. J. H. Parker in his interesting communication and 
photograph of last week’s Record asks the question “ Is 
this a case of atavism?” A dissection would be the 
most satisfactory means of proving or disproving this 
surmise, but from his description I think there is little 
doubt that it is not a case of atavism. 

If the extra hoofs really represent the usually sup- 
pressed second and fourth digits of the horse, then, I 
take it, the outer and inner small metacarpas should be 
prolonged to the fetlock and continued therefrom by 
more or less developed suffraginis, coronet and pedal 
bones. 

On the other hand if the small metacarpals appear to 
be normal as regards size, and their inferior extremities 
can be felt as usual above the fetlock, then the extra 
hoofs can hardly represent the second and fourth 
digits. 

it appears to be morea case of double dichotomy. In 
the first place a splitting of the central axis of the limb 
at the fetlock, leading to a double suffraginis and 
coronet, and secondly a second bifurcation of the outer 
“digit” lower down, perbaps at the lower end of the 
coronet, resulting in the termination of this “digit” in 
two pedal bones. 

Cases of reversion or atavism are rare, and therefore, 
when occurring, very interesting, while those of dicho- 
tomy are comparatively more common, as for instance 
the by no means rare possession of an extra finger by 
members of the human species.—Yours truly, 

RowLAND G. SAUNDERS. 

Rosevean, Penzance. 


Sir, 

Mr. Parker’s case is interesting. I think it must b 
classed in the first category. Four years ago I car 
across a somewhat similar case only that the foal had on| 
one supernumerary digit, and the division was not near\\ 
so marked as in Mr. Patker’s case. The animal is nov 
at work regularly and does not appear to suffer any in 
convenience though the foot grows in exactly the same 
manner as it did at birth, and there is a marked groove 
between the two portions of hoof, not so much, however, 
as between the elaws of a cow.—- Yours, etc., 

A. M. 





; A CoRRECTION. 
Sir, 

In my article on “Gastric Rupture in a Shire Mare” 
which appeared in last Saturday’s issue there is an error 
which, slight as it is, conveys to the readers a meaning 
ridiculous. The sentence read as follows:— 

‘Have we not, as a profession, in these latter days dis- 
carded this useful remedy to our disadvantage? To? 
much experience leads me to believe.” etc. It ought to 
read : 

_““ Have we not, as a profession, in these latter days 
discarded this useful remedy to our disadvantage (04 
much’ Experience leads me to believe,” ete.—Thanking 
you In anticipation, yours truly, 

MM. sc ) sf 'S. 
illite Ws. Scort, F.R.C.\ 





Communications, Booxs, anp Papers rEcErvep—COl. J. 
A.Nunn, Messrs. H. Taylor, J. H. Parker, W. M. Scott. 
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